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8. X. serotina, Chapm. Scale x 6. Sepal x 6. 

g. X. Caroliniana, Walt. Scale X 6. Sepal X 5. 

ga. X. elata, Chapm. Sepal X 10. Scale X 9. 

10. X. iridifolia, Chapm. Scale x 5. Sepal X 6. 

11. X. platylepis, Chapm. Scale X 5. Sepal X 7. 

12. X. fimbriata, Ell. Scale X 5. Sepal X 6. 

13. X. torta, Smith. Scale X 3. Sepal X 3. 

14. X. Baldwiniana, R. & S. Scale X 6. Sepal X 8. 

Eastern and Western Weeds.* 

By Byron D. Halsted. 

The following remarks are founded upon the reports of a large 
number of botanists and crop growers throughout the United 
States, received in response to letters sent to them or questions 
asked through the public press. Having lived for four years in 
Iowa and being now a resident of New Jersey, the weeds of these 
two States have received personal consideration, and therefore 
these widely separated States will furnish a basis for a comparison 
of the weeds of the East and the West, not being unmindful of 
the fact that Iowa represents the central part of our continent, 
while 1 he West, strictly speaking, reaches beyond the Sierras. 

An elaborate list of the weeds of Iowa was published in a bul- 
letin from the Agricultural College in 1888. In this catalogue 
297 species were enumerated and classified as follows. 

Annuals. Biennials. Perennials. Total. 

Worst Weeds 28 6 17 51 

Bad Weeds 34 12 48 94 

Indifferent Weeds 22 9 121 152 



Total 84 27 186 297 

In passing from the worst weeds through the middle class to 
the indifferent the percentage of perennials rapidly increases. 
The eighty-seven foreign species are tabulated as follows : 

Worst. Bad. Indifferent. Total. 

Annuals 18 19 7 44 

Biennials 3 6 3 12 

Perennials 7 12 12 31 



Total 28 37 22 87 

* Read before the S. P. A. S., Washington, D. C, August 19th, 1891. 
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The foreign species of the New Jersey list are classified as 
given below : 

Worst. Bad. Indifferent. Total. 

Annuals 21 33 15 69 

Biennials 5 10 5 20 

Perennials 10 19 12 41 



Total 36 62 32 130 

It will be seen that there are forty- three more weeds in the 
New Jersey than in the Iowa list. The increase is mostly among 
the worse and bad sorts. It will also be observed that half of 
the New Jersey weeds are foreigners, while for Iowa only much 
less than one-third. 

Turning now to the natives, the Iowa list gives two hundred 
and ten (210) distributed as follows : 

Worst. Bad. Indifferent. Total. 

Annuals 10 16 14 40 

Biennials 3 6 6 15 

Perennials 10 35 no 155 



Total 23 57 130 210 

In contrast with this stands the New Jersey list : 

Worst. Bad. Indifferent. Total. 

Annuals 9 11 16 36 

Biennials 2 5 6 13 

Perennials 8 20 58 86 



Total 19 36 80 135 

There are fifty less of the indifferents, and nearly all of these 
are among the perennials. 

These general summarized facts are not so easy to grasp as 
particular cases, and therefore we will glance at some of the 
species. Those of the Iowa list not found in New Jersey are 
mostly of the third class weeds, native in large part to the prairie, 
and as a rule quickly disappear when the land is placed under 
cultivation. Such for example are the lead plant {Amorpha 
canescens), milk vetch [Astragalus Canadensis), false indigo 
(Baptisia leucophcea) and button- snake root (Eryngium yucca. -fo- 
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Hum. To this group belong a large number of the sunflower 
family, as several asters, solidagos, the compass plant {Silphium 
laciniatum), four species of cone flower {Echinacea and Rudbeckid), 
a few sunflowers proper {Helianthus), artemesias and hawkweeds 
{Hieracium). The verbenas, especially V. stricta and V. bracteosa, 
are missed in the East, and the mountain mint {Pycnanthemum 
lanceolatum) and wild bergamot {Monarda fistulosd) do not pre- 
vail in waste land in New Jersey. Among the borrages the false 
gromwell {Onosmodium Carolinianum) and the puccoon (Litho- 
spermum canescens) common to Iowa do not appear in the New 
Jersey list, neither do several of the smart- weeds {Polygonum). 

If we look at the additions made for the eastern list we find 
present many of the standard weeds; thus wild radish {Raphanus 
Raphanistrum), a rank pepper grass {Lepedium campestre) and 
the turnip (Brassica campestris), escaped from cultivation, white 
melilot {Melilotus alba), vetch or tare {Vicia sativd), and live for 
ever (Sedum Telephium), are common pests to New Jersey. The 
button weed {Diodia teres) and teasel {Dipsacus sylvestris) are not 
overlooked also, and in the great weed family (Compositse) wild 
feverfew {Chrysanthemum Parthenium), elecampane {Inula He- 
lenium) and salsify {Tragopogon porrifolius) figure largely in 
New Jersey but not in Iowa. Pennyroyal {Hedeoma pulegioides) 
and horehound {Marrubium vulgare) are two of the eastern weeds 
that take the place of some mints that are in the western list. 
While there are several weedy Ipomoeas, the I. pandurata or man- 
of-the-earth is one that will balance several of the same family in 
the Iowa flora. The goosefoots are numerous in species in the 
East, and in place of the three for Iowa there are not less than 
six in New Jersey. There is also a doubling of the number of 
Amaranths or pigweeds. One of the worst eastern weeds with 
an equal representative in Iowa is the wild onion {Allium vineale), 
and its own sister the wild leek {Allium tricoccum) is a pest also 
in New Jersey. Among the grasses New Jersey is plagued with, 
the Bermuda grass {Cynodon Dactylon) and two cheats {Bromus 
racemosus and B. tectorum) are above what Iowa can claim as pests; 
while one sedge called nut-grass or coco- grass {Cyperus rotundus) 
is becoming a greater pest each year in the eastern fields. 

In short the New Jersey list can be made up from the one 
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for Iowa by omitting seventy-five (75) of the native prairie plants, 
mostly perennials, and adding forty-three (43), a large percentage of 
which are annuals. The only single weed of the first rank stricken 
from the Iowa list in adapting it for New Jersey is a species of 
pigweed, but even this within the last year has been found within 
the latter State. On the other hand there are several first class 
weeds that are added in the adoption of the western list to the 
east. Of such, for example are : a pepper grass, the wild radish, 
two kinds of cocklebur, feverfew, wild onion, wild leek, nut-grass. 
Bermuda grass, and a kind of chess, or a total of ten of the worst 
weeds. 

That which is true of New Jersey and Iowa likewise holds 
good for the whole East compared with the whole West. The 
East is overrun with a larger number of the most aggressive 
weeds ; weeds that assert their ability to resist the forces of the 
cultivator and plant their banners upon the tilled ground, like- 
wise annual weeds that stock the soil with a multitude of seeds, 
ready to spring into life whenever an opportunity offers. 

Some species of weeds are found everywhere from Maine to 
California, as Chenopodium album, Amarantus retroflexus, Xan- 
thium Canadense, Plantago lanceolata, Capsella Bursa-pastoris, 
and Portulaca oleracea. There are others prominent on the 
Pacific Coast and not elsewhere, as the Hordeum murinum, 
Silybum Marianum, and Malva borealis. Likewise there are 
weeds peculiar to the Rocky Mountain region, as the Iva axillaris, 
Franseria tomentosa, while on the prairies, especially in Kansas 
and Nebraska, the following head the list : Cenchrus tribuloides, 
Asclepias Syriaca, Solatium rostratum and Helianthus annuus. In 
the middle prairie States it is mostly the members of the sun- 
flower family, as the ragweeds and cockleburs, that prevail. 

Coming into the central States the list is led by Canada thistle, 
quackgrass, docks, daisy, chess, plantain, and purslane. If to 
this list we add wild carrot, onion and parsnip, and the like old 
foreign enemies, we have the extensive catalogue of these plants 
pests that prey upon the lands of New England. 

Of the weeds of the South as compared with those of the 
North it has not been the purpose here to speak, nor of the mi- 
gration of weeds. 



